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MORE THAN A NUMBER. The courageous statement of the South 
African hierarchy reminds us that these bush boys, imported for 
mine work, have rights that must be protected against racism, 
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It took Africa to make 


this Iowan like rain. 


BY DANIEL D. ZWACK, M.M. 


§ iF 1 go on a safari for a few days, 
the Africans are sure to ask me 
when I get back: ‘“‘How are the 
crops in those parts? Does rain fall 
upon them?” 

Africans are interested in rain 
because their living is in their gar- 


dens. Plenty of rain and there'll be 
food aplenty: maize, millet, sweet 
potatoes, cassava, bananas and 
sugar cane, sesame, mangoes, lots 
of wild herbs that make good table 
vegetables. If rain is abundant the 
cotton will prosper and bring in 
good money for a generous year’s 
supply of household goods and 
clothes, for school tuition and per- 
haps a bicycle. The cattle will have 
plenty of grass and will give more 
milk. The streams and ponds will 
be full of fish. 

But let the rains be skimpy — and 

















months running. 


It’s understandable that Africans 


have always 
fallen easy 
prey to witch 
doctors who 
promise them 
rain. The 
witch doctor 
can’t easily 
lose: if rain 
comes he’s 


made; if it doesn’t he can put the 


blame on someone who’s_ been 
niggardly toward him. 

It’s also understandable that our 
Christians pray to God their Father, 
for the rain that brings them their 
daily bread. 

And the rain does come; every 
year there are two seasons of it. 
When -the sun starts north after 
December 21, the winds follow it, 
blowing north toward the equator. 
As those winds move across the vast- 
ness of the southern Indian Ocean 
they suck up quantities of water no 
longer salty but nice and fresh. 
Then those rain-heavy clouds are 
blown north across East Africa. By 
the end of March they reach our 
place, and they drop part of their 
burden. But rain continues off and 
on all through April and far into 
May — sometimes into June. That’s 
the great rainy season, the one 
people especially depend upon. 

Although I’m from Iowa I’m not 
a country boy and so had to come to 
Africa to learn to like rain. After 


there will be hunger and a hard 
year. No one will starve but it’s 
no fun being hungry for a couple of 
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a few rains the whole country looks 
different. It was all brown from the 
long dry season. Now it’s quickly 
green and flowers are blooming 
The great cactus hedges that keep 

“ay out lions are 
now full of 
yellow and red} 
blossoms. (But 
don’t touch 
them!) On the 
open pastures 
are little 
peach colored 
: flowers, rashes 
of bright red blossoms. Curious 
wild lilies spring up from thick un- 
dying bulbs. In the thickets there 
are vines of wild orchids. Even the 
thick-stemmed and leafless desert 
bushes put out fresh sprouts all 
over and come up with something 
like flowers. 

Africans don’t care much about 
those things but they know planting 
weather when they see it. At first 
cockcrow they are out there plow- 
ing with two or three teams of oxen 
yoked together under huge thick ox- 
bows and chained to a single-share 
plow (English steel plow). Two or 
three people work the teams. One 
holds the plow handles and the other 


two try to keep the stupid brutes 


in line. Plowing is a noisy job be- 
cause those who “beat the oxen” 
yell at them in vexation, and keep 
the long strip of rawhide whip on 
their thick flanks. Once the hot sun 
is up the oxen lose their strength 
and there’s no more plowing. 


Traveling during the rainy season | 
is not fun but a missioner has to. | 
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Dirt roads are soft, and where 
there’s clay they become dreadful 
mudholes. East Africa has great 
belts of a heavy, black-clay soil, 
which Europeans call “black cotton 
sil.” Why, I don’t know, since it 
doesn’t in the least resemble cotton, 
and cotton doesn’t grow well in it. 
To be sure it’s black, and it makes 
the most wonderful mud, although 
some will argue that their red clay 
is stickier. Indian trucks quickly 
churn the road into a mire; after 
a while, trucks are making wide 
detours through the fields, just to 
avoid the roads. 

Americans these days have mostly 
forgotten the springtime condition 
of dirt roads. There’s a certain 
educational value to finding out; 
to me a great and satisfying one, 
rich in experience. 

Bridges haven’t yet become com- 
mon. However, an ingenious device 
does bridge duty in a way. Where 
astream crosses a road the Govern- 
ment often puts in a stone bedding 
and a concrete apron on top to pre- 
serve the road, to keep the swollen 
stream from making a gully right 
across the road. When heavy rains 
come and the stream swells into a 
torrent, water flows right across 
the cement apron, that is, right 
across the road. Such crossings are 
appropriately called “drifts.”” Dur- 
ing the rainy seasons each missioner 
has a new stock of harrowing drift 
stories. 

Special ferrymen operate when 
the streams rise. They are strong 
young men who lead travelers 
across, through the water, for ten 
cents. If there is no drift and the 


_ water is deep they rig a boat of 
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Father Rechsteiner, M.M. 


Quiet feet, they plod... 
This man of men of God 
Sings twice, my Lord. 


Once for love and power 
And wisdom... 

Higher for the earthen vessel 
Cupping them; 

Yet no lower for gifts 

Had not of self. 


And then for hope... 

New roads to walk and 

Work with You, 

And sing anew 

The hymn of souls... 
Crown-through-cross possessed. 


This man of Mary, God; 

Quiet feet beshod 

With grace and Jesus’ company 
Made a missioner who mercied 
Misery Divine . . . and filled 
An empty hand... THINE. 


Remember him! ... Amen. 


— J. Shields 


sorts and, with a rope tied to either 
end of it, let it drift in a great arc to 
the other shore. Ten cents. The 
ferry cruises about a foot under 


water. 
Everyone likes the rain but when 
it’s over we don’t mind. = wi 
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At a student dance (left), Nathaniel might be any young American. 


‘He studies hard to make the most of the opportunities offered here. 


Jouné Man with Ambition 


: . — 

BEVERY YEAR close to forty thou- ae 
sand students from foreign lands 
“enroll in American colleges. They 
‘come to the United States because 
they are ambitious to learn and be- 
cause they believe America offers 
them opportunities they will find 
nowhere else. They are anxious to 
know Americans, to participate in 
American family life. Typical of 
these international students _ is 
Nathaniel Kevin, from Liberia, 
who is enrolled in New York Univer- 
sity. Here is a look at his new life. 
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Like most foreign students, he wants to learn ail he can about 
country. A visit to West Point with other students enlightens 


a 


Visiting the home of Alba Zizzamia (NCWC representative at the UN), 
he gets a sampling of American family life, a treasured experience. 





As a Catholic, 
dent advisor, 


Nathaniel has adjusted well to 
life in the United States. His major 
here is Public Finance. He is the 
director of publications for the All- 


African Students’ Union of the 
Americas, an organization repre- 
senting some 1,300 African stu- 
dents in the United States and 
Canada. Nathaniel comes from an 
educated family in Liberia. His 
father is an agronomist, and his 
mother is a home economist. 

Of all international students in 
the United States, the Africans 
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Nathaniel frequently turns to NYU’s Catholic stu- 
Father Andrew J. O’Reilly, for advice and direction. 


have the hardest time. They are 
embarrassed by our race restric- 
tions and economic taboos. The 
contrast between their simple cul- 
ture and the complexities and arti- 
ficialities of American life is ex- 
treme. Many return home with 
confused and mistaken ideas about 
us — an unfortunate fact because 
many will eventually occupy influ- 
ential posts in the governments of 
their homeland, where they will be 
able to do much for or against 
Christianity. ae 
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Saint Stephen led the way for catechists who help Father Flaherty in Peru. 


LIGHTS IN THE DARKNESS 


They flash signals to the boat 


of Peter on its eternal voyage. 
BY DENIS E. O’BRIEN, M.M. 


@ ovr Divine Lord made the point 
especially clear that charitable, 
active faith in Him is the key that 
opens the door of the kingdom of 
heaven. The reward of such faith 
in Him is life everlasting. 


8 


How are people to call upon Him 
in whom they have not believed? 
How are they to believe in Him of 
whom they have not heard? And 
how are they to hear, if no one 
preaches? And how are men to 
preach, unless they be sent? 

After Pentecost, the Apostles 
spent themselves, and were spent, 
in spreading the good news that 


Jesus is the Christ, the anointed | 


Saviour of all mankind. Neither 
hardships, nor scourgings, nor ridi- 
cule, nor stoning, nor constant 
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threats of death, made them cease 
announcing Jesus as the Christ. 
The task presented no small diffi- 
H culties. 
The Apostles realized that they 
should devote their time to an- 
nouncing the kingdom, and to 
prayer. For that reason, they ap- 
pointed seven deacons to take 
tharge of the widows and orphans, 
nd to administer other temporal 
afairs of the Church. The most 
famous of these was Saint Stephen, 
the first martyr. We might call him 
the first catechist; that is, the first 
known non-priest who assisted in 
greading the Gospel after the 
descent of the Holy Spirit. 
| Strictly speaking, we should not 
all Saint Stephen a catechist. A 
jatechist is a lay person (Stephen 
was a deacon) who assists missioners 
in the instruction of converts for 
baptism, and who helps regulate 
the Christian community. Still, as a 
deacon, Stephen was a non-priest 
multiplying the efficiency of the 
Apostles, who were bishops. 

The importance of catechists to- 
day can scarcely be exaggerated, 
im } especially in the winning of pagan 
ed? | converts. To pagans, a missioner 
of /8 an intruder, a man following 
nd } stupid customs and having out- 
ne | landish ideas about chastity and 
to | marriage. 
Pagans in Maryknoll’s section of 
les | East Africa cannot understand why 
nt, | a Christian must not take part in 
at | their traditional sacrifices to the 
ed} spirits of the dead. They regard, 
er} understandably, any break with 
li- | custom as a portent of swift and 
nt} terrible destruction. The Catholic 
idea of chastity before (and after) 


eru, 
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marriage seems to them absurd. 

Catechists are able to discuss 
these matters with the pagans, and 
assure them that there is no ques- 
tion of the Church’s trying to up- 
root any of the good features of 
their tribal life. Little by little, the 
catechist breaks down the pagans’ 
natural reluctance to speak with a 
priest. 

God is always showering His 
graces on these folk. Usually, many 
will become interested in the Faith. 
But that is only the beginning. Their 
religion is based on fear of evils to 
come if the spirits are not appeased. 
They think, that if they study this 
new doctrine and do not keep up 
their old customs, they will suffer 
much harm. Thus the process of 
weaning them from superstition is 
a slow one. 

However, many do persevere. 
They voluntarily bring in their 
charms to be destroyed. I have 
thrown many talismans into the 
fire, and have seen peace come into 
the owners’ eyes when they saw for 
themselves that an old rock or little 
chunk of wood did not cry out for 
vengeance. 

There are other problems, too. 
One in particular is polygamy. Fig- 
uring out cow dowries, and whether 
a woman is a real wife or an “‘in- 
heritance”’ for her dead husband’s 
brother, or whether the ceremonies 
for a good pagan marriage were 
ever completed — all these ques- 
tions keep us referring to the books 
on canon law and to the catechists. 
The latter are invaluable in helping 
us to find the solutions. 

By some quirk, many Africans 
think that the law does not apply to 
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them. They think themselves privi- 
leged. When we go into town to 
shop, our trucks are loaded with 
passengers. Yet, if we have to refuse 
one more for safety’s sake, he will 


many of our Christians is a marvel 
to behold, and a consolation fo 
aching feet. 

The priest cannot cover immense 
territories in a short time. Each 


insist that we 
take him, say- 
ing, “But I’m 
only one!” 

It never en- 
ters his head 
that, although 


he is only one, 


MARCH IS VOCATION MONTH 


When you wish to be a priest, 
Brother or Sister, discuss the 
matter with your pastor. When 
you wish to be a missioner, 
write to the Maryknoll Fathers. 


section of our 
garden has 
many immor. 
tal plants, and 
each one must 
be given indi- 
vidual atten. 
tion. Catechists 





he is one too 

many. And so, in matters of the 
Faith, the catechist is a good help 
in convincing those who have 
special problems that the law of 
God applies to them. 

With primitive people, motives 
are not always sincere. Some think 
that reception into the Church of 
charity means that working days 
are over. And a few, unfortunately, 
are not really sincere when it comes 
to sorrow for sin. 

Then, too, a convert will some- 
times relapse into paganism, know- 
ing that he is doing wrong but 
loving the darkness more than the 
light. For a few cows or a passing 
pleasure, he will deliberately risk 
his soul. Often the catechist learns 
about such things, and helps those 
tempted to avoid the broad path. 
He can talk with them, plead with 
them, and instruct them; whereas, 
they would fear a, priest and pre- 
tend sullenness and indifference. 

The catechists keep the priest in- 
formed, and his decisions are re- 
spected and obeyed. They are the 
experts when it comes to native cus- 
toms; he is the expert in matters of 
faith and morals. The obedience of 
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are essential 
aides in multiplying the missioner’ 
efficiency. 

To help overcome our inability 
to bilocate, we have a number of 
“‘bush’’ centers. At the present 
time, in Iramba mission, twenty- 
three catechists operate such cen- 
ters. Each one teaches the Faith 
four days a week, and visits the 
houses of catechumens to keep up 
their interest in our holy religion. 

All Catholics — not only those 
employed as catechists — are 
obliged to spread the Faith. This 
obligation arises from the very 
nature of our religion, the true re- 
ligion for all men of all times. The 
obligation is confirmed by the 
nature of charity, which tends to 
share its own goodness. 

You can do your part to spread 
the Faith by praying for, and help- 
ing to support, catechists. God has 
not asked you to spend your life on 
the missions, but He does want your 
heart, your love and your help for 
the missions. We are all in Peter's 
boat — religious and laymen alike. 
Some pilot, some row, some steer, 
some bail; but each one is impor- 
tant for the safety of all. as 
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‘That's the God We Want” 


Ost. PATRICK’S 
Parish on the south 
side of Lawrence, 
Mass., is a “strong 
in the Faith” dis- 
trict. Folks of Irish 
descent make up a 
great part of the 
parish family. 

Some years ago, 
two strangers from 
faraway Cathay 
tiptoed into town 
and quietly opened 
a little hand laundry. Not long 
after, John and Mary Lee visited 
an antique shop. This Chinese 
couple were not at the time mem- 
bers of the Mother Church. John 
spotted an old statue of the Sacred 
Heart. Pointing to the statue, he 
said to the proprietor, ““That’s the 
god we want.”’ Chances are that 
John’s anxiety cost him an extra 
fee. At any rate, on any day or 
night the statue can be seen with 
attendant vigil light burning, in the 
front window of the little hand 
laundry on South Broadway. 

Entering the laundry one finds 
another statue, with vigil light and 
flowers. This one is of Our Lady 
looking down on all who drop in. 

John and Mary’s God saw to it 
that one day a Maryknoll missioner 
—exiled from faraway China — 
passed along South Broadway and 
saw the statue. He entered the 
friendly laundry. The sound of the 
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BY FRANCIS CAFFREY, M.M. 


bell on the door 
summoned John 
and Mary, not to a 
customer for laun- 
dry but to meet a 
man of the God they 
were searching for. 

Over a period of 
time Father Joseph 
Lavin traveled 100 
miles a week to 
instruct this good 
couple. When 
Father Joe could 
not make the trip, John and Mary 
would travel to Tyler Street in 
Boston (26 miles) to confer with the 
Maryknoll Sisters there. 

Finally Father Joe baptized John 
and Mary. They now receive their 
God daily in Holy Communion. 


John is seriously ill in a Catholic 


hospital in Boston. Mary carries on 
the laundry work on South Broad- 
way. Recently I said Holy Mass, on 
several occasions, at St. Patrick’s. 
Mary was up front, first pew, close 
to the Sacred Heart statue; and at 
Communion time, she had _ the 
Sacred Heart close to her heart. 
What led John and Mary to God? 
The good example of thousands of 
members of St. Patrick’s Parish? 
The love of Monsignor Daly and 
his assistant priests? The kindnesses 
of the Sisters of Charity? The re- 
ports from tortured China and the 
faithfulness to duty of Chinese 
Catholics and their missioners? gm 
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Orange blossoms cut a few capers on the island of Formosa. 





BY HENRY J. MADIGAN, M.M. 


@ THE WEDDING crv in the Orient 
was, “Here comes the groom.” But 
here on Formosa it’s changing. 
These days the cry is, **Here comes 
the bride.” 

True she did not know the mean- 
ing of “Catholic” four or five years 
ago but the lass in Miaoli knows its 
meaning thoroughly now. And she 
wants the full liturgy when it comes 
to a wedding. The man must be a 
Catholic, and a good one. 

The first wedding set the pattern. 
The bride-to-be brought the groom 
to see the pastor. I tried to follow 
the old code and spoke to the man. 
Neither of us had a chance; the 
young lady did the talking. She not 
only named the day; she demanded 
a sung Mass and even set the hour. 
And she wanted it to be on a Sun- 
day when all the Catholics would 
be present. She decided which man 


I2 


would be the best man; which 
friend to be her bridesmaid; which 
altar boys were the keenest; when 
confetti should be thrown; when the 
firecrackers should be fired. 

Someone — you. guess who— 
suggested that we should have a 
practice performance in church. 
The groom mumbled, “Naw. 
T’ain’t necessary.”’ I thought that 
maybe the first Monday after the 
first Tuesday before the marriage 
would be fine. 

Strictly the latest in rehearsals. 
The bride walked up the aisle on 
the arm of her Dad; the groom and 
best man waited at the altar (and 
whoever coined the phrase selected 
his verb carefully). Dad handed 
over his daughter to the lucky man. 

I was happy with the young cou- 
ple but I knew that other people 
were waiting outside to see me. 
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Even in practice, I was just another 
witness. The lady was not for hur- 
rving. This would be her finest 
hour and her demeanor § said, 
“Let’s not rush it.” 

During practice the groom 
thought it was still a man’s world. 
He took the ring, peeped out of the 
corner of his eye, and aimed the 
ring in the general direction of the 
four fingers below her thumb. He 
hit one — the wrong one. So the 
bride described how the liturgy says 
that the ring is put on her thumb 
first, “In the name of the Father,”’ 
forefinger next, “‘And of the Son,” 
then the middle finger, ‘‘And of the 
Holy Ghost,”’ and finally the ring 
finger, “Amen.” 

At first he refused to walk arm- 
inarm in the practice recession. 
The bride was chagrined for only a 
second. She motioned for someone 
directly behind the pastor to come 
here and show him how. I looked 





After the wedding 
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» Who would think of skipping the traditional picture? 





around — there wasn’t anyone be- 
hind me. She meant me. Finally 
the groom linked arms with the 
bride and the recession was some- 
thing to be proud of. 

On the day of the wedding all was 
forgiven. The rehearsal paid off. 
The church was packed; the organ 
started. The flower girls acted as 
if it were their own wedding. The 
small boy carrying the rings on a 
red cushion would have won praise 
as a page in King Arthur’s court. 
And the bride and groom floated 
through the ceremonies like pro- 
fessionals. 

We've now had eight all-Catholic 
weddings, with other couples wait- 
ing their turns at the altar. Even 
the catechist is engaged. I’m proud 
of the Catholic young men involved 
but I’m sure the groom is seldom 


seen. Voices are hushed, heads 
turn, eyes sparkle — Here comes 
the bride! ae 
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Andrew Lai 


A Home on the Sea 


4 BY MORGAN VITTENGL, M.M., AND WILLIAM RICHARDSON, M.M. 


e@ ELEVEN-year-old Andrew Lai was 
born and raised on a fishing junk 
in Aberdeen Harbor, Hong Kong. 
He belongs to a unique community 
fof Chinese people, called the “‘Fish- 


gemer-folk” or the ‘‘Junk-dwellers.”’ 


i 


i 
a 


ese people spend their entire 
lives aboard picturesque, squat, 
high-pooped fishing vessels with 
colorful bat-winged sails. 
~ Andrew’s world is the sparkling 


M7 blue waters of the South China Sea. 


He lives amidst the uneasy rhythm 
of a tiny deck beneath his feet, the 
silvery folds of a fishing net floating 
gracefully beneath the waves. He 
Shares meals of fried fish and 
Wegetables with his dog, and stares 
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at the star-studded heavens at 
night as he is rocked to sleep on 
the silent swells. 

The only time Andrew sets foot 
ashore is when he goes to his after- 
noon classes at the school conduct- 
ed by the Canossian Sisters, and 
to attend Sunday Mass at Saint 
Peter’s Church in Aberdeen Village. 
All his other activities center about 
the fishing boat that he calls his 
home. 

As Andrew poles his junk through 
the maze of 3,000 fishing boats 
anchored in Aberdeen Harbor, he 
can witness life from birth to death 
aboard those floating houses. A 
mother perched high on the rear 
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"aife focuses about the cen- 
"it of the junk. Here Andrew 
Jats, prays and sleeps. The 
fk is his whole world on 
which he will live and also die. 


md church and_ afternoon 
thool which is conducted by 


A > 
The fishing junk is a com- 
apact home. Mrs. Lai does 
"Sjnot have much cooking space 
a but meals are quite tasty. 











deck nurses her newborn baby as 
her own old mother expertly stirs a 
pot of boiling rice. A grandfather 
basks in the early morning sunlight 
while his sons and grandsons scrub 
at the deck and other woodwork to 
make all spick and span. 

This too is Andrew’s world. In 
the morning he helps to clean and 
mend the fishing nets, and works to 
keep the junk shipshape. He dips 
up water with a rope and bucket so 
that his mother will be able to wash 
the vegetables and rice, or so that 
she can wash the clothes which will 
be plastered against the timbers to 
dry. 

Andrew does not need to go 
ashore to shop for his mother. Boat 
vendors with fruits or vegetables 
paddle up to his junk. Tiny sam- 
pans, top-heavy with displays of 
ribbons, thread, needles, and no- 





A couple of fishing junks moored 
near the Maryknoll mission house. 

































tions, pole their way to his sided 
Andrew calls to his mother and 
old grandmother (who hasn’t beer 
ashore in years) to come and “win. 
dow shop” and perhaps make a 
purchase. For Andrew, the visit o 
the boat vendor is a chance to spend 
his weekly ten-cents allowance for 
some brightly colored candies or 
perhaps a paper cup of ice cream, 
Two months ago, Andrew’s father 
died of consumption. His mother, § 
a small wiry woman with a face 
creased by wind and sun, directs 
the operation of the fishing boat 
with an experience inherited from 
generations of her ancestors who 
also led the same life. She must 
work hard and long to provide a 
living for her two sons and three 
daughters. It is an experience to 
watch her skilled fingers sort fish 
caught in the previous day, or to 
hear her directing her offspring in 
making spotless the center deck 
where Andrew does his homework, 
eats his meals with the rest of the 
family, and gathers with them 
each night to recite the rosary. 
Andrew’s family has been Catho- 
lic for many generations. Like hun- 
dreds of other Catholic fisherfolk, 
the Lais keep pictures and statues 
of the Sacred Heart and the Blessed 
Virgin in an honored place. Here 
they gather to pray for fair weather 
and good fishing, here they meet to 7 
thank God for a safe voyage. } 
Young Andrew is friendly, cour- 
teous and industrious. His life and 
living conditions free him from the } 
love of luxuries and bring him | 
closer to the Creator of the water 
on which he was born, lives and | 
probably will die. an. 
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Andrew makes a purchase 


from a young boat vendor. 














“Charity is not 

















people and are closely tied to world peace. 














Q Father Kaschmitter, what do you 
think of the world in general? 

A When I started to study his- 
tory some forty-five years ago, I 
congratulated myself on having 
been born in an age that is civilized 
and no longer wages war. I was just 
old enough to register for service 
when World War I ended. During 
World War II, I had ample time in 
a Japanese concentration camp to 
think about the kind of civilization 
we have today. The result has been 
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Father William A. Kaschmitter, M.M., comes from the || exc 
farmlands around Cottonwood, Idaho. His more than |} the 
twenty years of work in the Orient — Manchuria, China ||} " ' 
and, since 1947, Japan — have made him a keen student a” 
of world affairs. Two years in a Japanese concentration || m 
camp during World War II started him on his present ||| its 
studies of the vexing problems that face the Japanese hs 
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A International social justice. It} 
undoubtedly will be one of the most 
critical issues for the whole world] © 
during the rest of the twentieth ba 
century. ™ 
Q Some people seem to think thal 
charity alone will cure the ills of ow\ ™ 
world. . 
A It is true that love for God} @ 
and neighbor are the two greatest 
commandments and that, accord: } ul 
ing to Saint Paul, charity is the ful-) © 
fillment of the law. We must re- ; 


a very, very sad disillusionment. 
Q What problem concerns you most? 
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member, however, that obligations 
of justice take precedence over the 
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obligations of charity: where jus- 
tice is lacking, there can be no true 
’ charity. To give to our neighbor in 
charity what is due to him in jus- 
tice would be sordid mockery. 

Q What are the faults of our present 
world order? 

A Many good people seem to 
think that ihe only thing wrong 





$ with our world is that we have too 


many Communists, and that, if we 
could be rid of them, the whole 
world could be happy. Without 
excusing the horrors and abuses of 
the Communists, let us admit that 
it is precisely the injustice of the 
present unbalanced and unhealthy 
world order that provides the Com- 
munist propaganda machine with 
its best ammunition. 

Q How do we go about correcting 


| these conditions? 


A The biggest job ahead of us 
is to create a system of social 
thought that will provide for real 
justice for all men. 

Q Where would you start on this? 

A Providing enough food for 
everybody is certainly one of the 
basic requirements for a healthy 
world order. 

Q What of those prophets of doom 
who predict that the day will soon come 
when the earth cannot provide food for 
all? 

A Itis certainly true that half of 
the world’s population today is 
undernourished, if not actually 
starving. Some say that no less than 
70 per cent of the human race is 
undernourished. The question to 
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consider is this: Is all the hunger 
really due to overpopulation, or is 
it due to mismanagement in the 
conduct of world affairs? 

Q What's the answer? 

A Studies show that there is a 
great deal of land that people 
could use and are not using. Per- 
haps as much as 79 per cent of the 
land that could be used for food 
production is now simply going to 
waste. Other facts seem to indicate 
that men are not using their God- 
given brains, either. 

Q What of the progress made by 
agricultural scientists? 

A It has been said that, if we 
would really put our scientific 
knowhow and technical skill to 
work, the Mississippi Basin alone 
could provide food for a popula- 
tion of 500,000,000—approximately 
three times the present total popula- 
tion of the United States. It is esti- 
mated that Brazil could support 
twenty times its present population. 

Q How about experiments with ar- 
tifictal food? 

A Scientists have declared that if 
we should devote as much money 
to chemical research as we spend in 
one month on military prepared- 
ness, the chemists could find ways 
of producing so much food arti- 
ficially that we could turn all our 
farms into parks and still feed 
humanity more adequately than it 
is fed today. 

Q What of surplus food? Is not that 
a problem in the U.S.? 

A Agricultural overproduction 
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is giving farmers and statesmen 
headaches in various countries. In 
only a part of 1956, our Govern- 
ment spent $9,000,000,000 for the 
purchase of surplus agricultural 
products, to keep them off the 
market, and stored them at the 
cost of $1,000,coo a day. Last 
year our Government paid farmers 
$260,000,000 for not cultivating 
12,000,000 acres. 

Q How do you interpret all these 
facts and figures? 

A They seem to prove conclu- 
sively that, if half of the human race 
is still hungry, the blame is not to 
be placed on poor old Mother 
Earth. Neither are our agricultural 
scientists to blame. The blame is 
rather to be placed on the im- 
maturity of international politics 
and international economics. 

Q You have been in Japan for many 
years, Father. What are agricultural 
conditions there? 

A Japan, with a population of 
more than 90,000,000, has less farm 
land than is under cultivation in 
the State of New York. With more 
than 6,000,000 farm families, the 
country has only 14,000,000 acres of 
food-producing land. According to 
some experts, there are still nearly 
13,000,000,000 acres throughout 
the world that could be used for 
food production, but are lying idle. 
If these figures are even approxi- 
mately correct, it means that 
throughout the world there are 
more than goo arable acres lying 
idle for every acre that Japan has at 
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her disposal for production of foo 
Q What of economic conditions? } of th 
A With three children, a ma} resou! 
with even a_ better-than-averag} social 
wage is apt to go into debt. Thre} Q 
million people in Japan are suffe.| A 
ing from tuberculosis; and 1,300,| at th 
000 are more or less mentally de} rary 
ranged, largely as a result of eco.§ Cath 
nomic worries. enou 
Q What is being done about th| for s 
problem in Japan? WIT 
A Under such circumstances, js} our | 
it surprising that this non-Christian } mat 
nation is going all-out for birth | effec 
control? Abortion has been legal- | NA’ 
ized for economic reasons. A cou: } ptol 
ple that are too poor to suppor} Q 
another child can legally have an{ A 
abortion. In 1955, abortions in | hav 
Japan equaled the number of births | Cat 
—1,700,000 of each. soc! 
Q And this is only one county } the 
Sacing the same problem? an 
A Yes. There are, also, India, } Sta 
Java, Egypt, China, and many } the 
other crowded sectors of the globe. | ‘¢2 
When I was in Peking, I received | ha 
reports of 1,000,000 deaths by star- | in 
vation in China, at a time when my } m' 
own brothers in Idaho were being | ¢f 
paid for not cultivating their fields. } sp 
Q Catholics, of course, oppose birth \ p 
control as a solution to any problem, but | o 
what do they suggest? 0 
A During a violent controversy | % 

in which I was involved, eight years 
ago in Tokyo, I was challenged to { 5 

bring forward a positive solution 
for the problem. The challenge | 5 
seemed reasonable, so a number of § | 
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us began to study, not only the facts 
of the world’s population and its 
resources, but also contemporary 
scial theory. 

Q What did this lead to? 

A After several years, we arrived 
at the conclusion that contempo- 
rary social theory — at least our 
Catholic social teaching — is mature 
enough to INDICATE solutions 
for social and economic problems 
WITHIN a nation, but that even 
our Catholic social doctrine has not 
matured to the point where it can 
efectively grapple with INTER- 
NATIONAL social and economic 
problems. 

Q What is needed, then? 

A During the past two years, I 
have contacted a large number of 
Catholic specialists in economics, 
sociology, international law, moral 
theology, natural law, etc. In Asia 
and Europe, as well as in the United 
States, I found general agreement 
that the failure to extend social 
teaching to the international sphere 
has greatly weakened our position 
in the face of international com- 
munism, and has defeated many 
efforts for world peace. These 
specialists also agree that it is im- 
perative to mobilize the best talent 
of the whole world for the creation 
of a new science of international 
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social justice. 

QA new science! Where do you 
start? 

A In the matter of international 
social justice, we have a few basic 
principles that can be affirmed, 
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although scholars have not as yet 
drawn up any system of conclusions 
from them. 

Q What are these principles? 

A Perhaps the most important 
one is that every human being has 
a real right to a human existence. 
That does not mean that everyone 
is entitled to a Cadillac or a Ford — 
or perhaps even a bicycle. But 
every human being does have a 
right to enough to eat, enough to 
wear, and enough to feed, clothe 
and house his children. People have 
a right, also, to found a family; and, 
therefore, the right to enough of 
this world’s goods, so that the 
natural law can be observed in 
family life. 

Q Is that why you said earlier that 
charity is not enough to cure the world’s 
ills? 

A Yes. The correlative of a 
“right” is not charity, but justice. 

Q What other principles do we have 
in this field of international social 
justice? 

A One principle was enunciated 
by Pope Pius XII on June 1, 1941. 
He mentioned the land now going 
to waste throughout the world, and 
declared that it had been “created 
and prepared” by God “‘for the use 
of all.” He did not, of course, say, 
“for the ownership of all.” 

Q Even ‘“‘for the use of all” is a 
difficult idea for many men to grasp, 
isn’t it? 

A It is to be expected that any 
attempt to reduce this principle to 
practice will meet with bitter op- 
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position on the part of the liberal- 
istic school of thought that seeks 
absolute freedom of action in the 
economic sphere and refuses to face 
any responsibilities. 

Q Is there any chance that such 
“liberals” will change their minds? 

A Perhaps the best answer for 
them is the fact that a mistake in a 
chemical laboratory can blow up, 
not only the laboratory, but all the 
workers who are in it. Communism 
might be referred to as one such ex- 
plosion —and it has already engulfed 
nations with a total population of 
some 800,000,000. 

Q our idea is to attack the basic 
causes of such explosions? 

A You may remember that Pope 
Pius XII, on December 24, 1941, 
only two and one half weeks after 
Pearl Harbor, called for a ‘“‘new 
order, based on moral principles,” 
which would enable ‘nations less 
favored by nature” to have access 
to resources that, His Holinesss de- 
clared, were “‘destined for all.”’ His 
Holiness also warned that, if noth- 
ing were done in the future peace 
treaty to create such an order, there 
would remain in the relations be- 
tween peoples a deep and far-reach- 
ing root of dissension, which would 
eventually “lead to new conflicts.” 

Q The warning still sounds timely, 
more than fifteen years later. 

A That it was well-grounded is 
proved by the many danger spots 
that exist in our world today. There 
is no need to cite more than one 
example — that of Japan. 
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Q What is the outlook for the futur 
there? 

A Most of the foreigners I met in 
Tokyo believe that, if nothing is 
done soon to remedy Japan’s eco- 
nomic condition, no moderate Gov- 
ernment will be able to remain 
in power in Tokyo fifteen or twenty 
years from now. These people fear 
that, if nothing is done to give the 
Japanese people real hope, the 
country will be forced by economic 
necessity to go to either the extreme 
right of more militarism or the ex- 
treme left of communism. The prob- 
ability is in favor of communism. 

Q That would be a serious blow to 
the free world. 

A A leading Australian Catholic 
who visited me in Tokyo, two years 
ago, summed up the situation as 
follows: If Japan goes Communist, 
the United States will have to with- 
draw from Okinawa; and thereafter 
Australia, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, Burma, Siam, and what is 
left of Korea and Indochina, will 
all be surrendered to communism. 

Q And that would mean the end of 
any peace in the world? 

A Developments of the sort 
would certainly bring World War 
III much closer. If such a war does 
start, many people will cry out ina 
frenzy against “war criminals.” It 
is logical to ask, however, whether 
or not the real ‘‘war criminal”’ will 
be the unhealthy and insane world 
order that leaves half of humanity 
hungry in a world of potential 
plenty. ae 
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For Your Own Unknown Soldier 


In Arlington. near our national capital, is a lovely structure of white 
future marble — the tomb of the Unknown Soldier. Within lies the body of a 
man who died to preserve our freedom. No one knows which man. 


etin | Most families have their own “unknown soldiers” — brave, patient. 
ig is { steadfast people. who hold their private worlds together. Outsiders are 
eco- | never aware of what they do. But members of the inner circle know 
xov- | and appreciate what they have done. 

‘ain | When these unknown soldiers must lay down their burdens, the ones 
a left behind are at a loss to do them honor. Such courage and kindness 
a must not be forgotten: but the piled-up wealth of the Indies would not 
= , buy a worthy monument! And all too often the family purse is slim; 
= | the needs of the living leave little to spend for the dead. 





mic 
e | And vet there is a way. The best memorial for a fine person is not a 
ex- } handsome tomb or monument but a spirit moving among men. What is 
ob- | wanted is for his soul — or hers — to go marching on! 
to 
c 
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THE PREFERRED CHARITY 


There was a cost of living in Our Lord’s day. too. Twelve Apostles, train- 
ing to be missioners, had to be fed and housed and clothed — provided 
for then as now. Our Lord.who could feed a multitude by a miracle. 
preferred Himself to rely on charity. When you give a student’s room, or 
> 4 some chapel equipment, or other need of a Maryknoll seminary — when 
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Marvknoll could not do its work. lacking any of its parts. When you 

| provide a part, great or small, vou help to shape the men who receive 


its training. Is it too much to say that these men. the work they do, 
the spirit they carry out to mission lands, will be your memorial? 


| you give it in the name you want remembered — you follow this Chris- 
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THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, NEW YORK 
GO Tenclose $...... toward the $750 needed annually to train a missioner. | 
5 lenclose $...... toward a $500 window in the Maryknoll chapel. 
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3 Please send me, without obligation, information about other memorial 
gifts to Maryknoll. 
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§T0 A not quite eight year old, a 
crowd of people is always a curi- 
osity—enough for this lad to leave 
his mother to investigate. People 
were standing about a young 
Passionist Father. He was soon to 
leave for China as a missioner. 

My mother and I had come to 
church to purchase a crucifix for 
my room and I stood there, holding 
asmall black crucifix, completely 
overawed at the sight of a real live 
missioner who would soon be head- 
ing for that strange land on the 
other side of the world. 

China, in my mind, was very far 
away indeed. That was the place 
“where people walked upside down. 
It was the place towards which my 
sister and I dug holes in the back 
yard. China was the land where 
funny little men walked across 
strange bridges and lived in the 
oddest possible houses—pictures of 
China [ got from looking at my 
mother’s best dinner plates. 

Yet there before me was a man— 
a priest—who was going to that 
strangest of all places and, no 
doubt, walk about upside down. 

When mention was made of the 
fact that many of the Chinese would 
} be hearing of Jesus for the first time 
through the preaching of this young 
| Missioner, an entirely new idea 

thrust itself suddenly upon me. 

Nearly all the people I had known 
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were Catholics. It seemed to me 
impossible to think of people who 
had never even heard of Jesus. 

What a pity! But how wonderful 
it was that someone like this Father 
would go to tell them about Christ. 

Just then the missioner looked 
down at me and smiled. He said: 
“IT see you have bought a crucifix. 
Would you like me to bless it for 
you?” 

This was wonderful as far as I 
was concerned, and as he handed it 
back to me he said, “This crucifix 
is similar to the one that a mis- 
sioner carries.” 

At that I blurted out, ‘Father, 
could I become a missioner too?” 

“Of course,” he answered gently, 
“if you are a good boy and pray and 
do well in school. Some day we'll 
preach a mission together.” 

All that happened nearly twenty 
years ago. As the years passed many 
childish ideas were corrected—the 
Chinese don’t really walk upside 
down—but one essential thought 
remains. There are still multitudes 
of people in lands all over the world 
who have never heard the name of 
Jesus and do not know how much 
He loves them. 

I saw that small crucifix when I 
unpacked my mission box at the 
Maryknoll language school in South 
America. After ordination last sum- 
mer I was assigned to Chile. mm 
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THE MAKING OF A 
PRIEST 


What does a young 
man think of, what 
does he experience 
when he feels him- 
self called by God 
and enters a semi- 
nary? Father Nevins 
discusses this, and 
also “what a vocation is. The 
training — college years, novi- 
tiate and seminary, up to the 
morning of ordination — are 
described, and photographi- 
cally recorded by the camera 
of William H. Lathrop. $3.95 





VOCATION MONTH READING 





BERNIE BECOMES 
ANUN |} 


Delightfully told 
story, in words and 
pictures, of a girl 
training to be a 

nun. As related by 
Sister Maria del Rey, 
it applies to any; 
vocation, any girl, 
and any convent in 
our country. $3.50 
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ASK FOR MARYKNOLL ~ 
PUBLICATIONS 


FREE CATALOGUE 
Hundreds of Items 





TEAR OUT PAGE AND CHECK ITEMS 


Maryknoll Publications 
Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Dear Father: 


Please send me the items 
checked. 









When the Sorghum Was High 


Gerard Donovan, Maryknoll mis 
sioner in Manchuria, offers his 


life for Christ. $1.50) 


Three Days to Eternity 


Rollickingly, good-humored Scot, 
Father Robert Calms, killed ant 
Sancian Island. $2.50 
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Adventures of Men of 
Maryknoll 


Daily adventures of missioners wl 


faraway paces matter-of-far 













and humorously told 

TEEN-AGE ADVENTURE STORIES 
Adventures of Kenji of Japan. $2.75 
Adventures of Pancho of Peru. $2.75 


Adventures of Wu Han of Korea. $2.75 


Adventures of Ramon of Bolivia. $2.75 F 


Special Vocation Month Offer 


Single copy 
.95 each 


3 or more 





$1.45 each 











BcapTaiN Guarteron was born in 
1809, in Cadiz, southern Spain’s 
famous port of pirates, adventurers, 
and fortune hunters. As a young 
man, he joined the crew of a sailing 
ship bound for the Philippine 
Islands. A few years later, he be- 
came the owner of a schooner. 
Smuggling was more lucrative 
) than legitimate trading, so Captain 


rich returns. His ship was used as 
a slave runner. It carried captive 
Filipinos, including some Chris- 
tians, to Brunei, on Borneo’s north- 
west. coast. 





On one lonely journey through 
the China Sea, Guarteron’s schoon- 
er was passing a deserted island. 
The captain turned to investigate. 
Approaching cautiously, he saw a 
wrecked ship on the reef. Guarteron 
climbed aboard and found the rich- 















est hoard he had ever scooped. That 
was a fortune hunter’s dream! 

The pirate, his conscience both- 
ered by a spotty past, decided to 
try a legal way. His crew loaded the 
ship with the treasure, and then 
sailed for Hong Kong to deliver it 
to a Prize Court. Captain Guar- 
teron gambled that no rightful 
claimants would come forward, and 
he won. The court awarded him the 
rich find. 

Guarteron jubilantly sailed away, 
with a violent wind bellying the 
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The Pirate Who Became a Priest 


BY MARK A. TENNIEN, M.M. 


Guarteron turned to this business of 





sails of his ship. He was driven 
toward the center of a devastating 
typhoon that buffeted and rocked 
his helpless, treasure-laden ship. 
The frightened captain got down on 
his knees and vowed that, if God 
would spare him, he would devote 
all his efforts to liberating the 
Christian slaves from Brunei. 

The ship survived the storm, and 
Captain Guarteron was through 
with piracy forever. He sailed im- 
mediately to Batavia, to ask the 
bishop’s advice on how to fulfill his 
vow. The old bishop, familiar with 
the lives of reformed zealots like 
Paul, Augustine, and a host of other 
sinner-saints, saw an apostle in the 
sincere, intelligent, ex-pirate. The 
bishop advised him to go to Rome 
to study for the priesthood, then 
carry out his reparation. 

Captain Guarteron disposed of 
his ship and set out for Rome in 
1850. There the former buccaneer 
was ordained in 1855. Rome im- 
mediately appointed him Prefect 
Apostolic of North Borneo and 
Labuan, a vast territory without a 
priest. In that mission he lived a 
lonely life, doing good works. 

In 1879, at the age of seventy, 
Monsignor Guarteron finished his 
penance. He fell gravely sick and 
died after twenty-two years in the 
Borneo jungle — the same Jength of 
time he had sailed the seas. a8 
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Saint Therese of Lisieux 


known as the Little Flower, entered Carmel 










Saint Francis Xavier 


Jesuit missioners. During twelve intense 
years, Xavier carried Gospel of Christ to In- 
dia, Malacca, Japan, Sancian Island, where 
he died in 1552. He is patron of missions, 


MILESTONt 


This modern saint and contemplative, 









when only fifteen years old. Dedicated 
herself to the foreign missions, died 
at age of twenty-four in 1897. Pope 
Pius XI canonized her, placed mis- 
sions under her special patronage. 


MISSIONS 


Saint Thomas, Apostle 


Tradition says that this Apostle, who at first 
doubted the resurrection of Christ, became a 
missioner of great zeal, preaching the Gos- 
pel, building churches throughout India, 
dying a martyr’s death by the spear. 


Spanish nobleman and most renowned of gip 



















gi’p BE lost without the Legion. 
Its members are the soldiers of 
In. | Mary’s army; they are the ones who 
ere # are bringing the people of Paete 
\. parish to Christ. 

Paete is in the Philippines, a 
Catholic country. Filipinos were 
converted to the Faith hundreds of 
years ago by missioners from Spain. 
But there were never enough priests 
and never enough churches; mis- 
sioners had to be content with what 
little instruction they could give 
the people. It was never enough. 
- When Maryknollers took over 
‘this parish the people had just a 
“smattering of faith — novenas, pro- 
cessions, devotions to saints. Most 
knew little about the Mass or the 
other sacraments. 

Legion of Mary members are 
changing that. They have begun an 
apostolate unparalleled in the his- 








pines. They persuade parents to 
bring babies to church to be bap- 
tized shortly after birth instead of 
waiting for the parish fiesta which 
might be a year away. Legion mem- 
bers get after children who were 
baptized in the Aglipayan or other 
false churches; persuade them to 
be baptized as Catholics. Couples 
who are not married or who were 
married by the justice of the peace 
or the mayor or non-Catholic 
minister are accompanied to the 
church to have their marriages 
validated. 

In Paete’s parish, over 100 mar- 
rages were rectified through the 
Legion in the first year I was in 
charge. Children are being taught 
catechism in the schools and are 
also taught to go to confession and 
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tory of the Church in the Philip-. 








The Filipinos 


0 
The Legion 


BY JOSEPH W. REGAN, M.M. 


Communion. Thanks to the Legion, 
an average of 500 children go to 
Communion every First Friday; 
before then, children went to Com- 
munion once a year. 

Legion members bring adults to 
Sunday Mass, people to their first 
confession and Communion, many 
to confession and- receiving Com- 
munion frequently. Members of 
the Legion organize the Barangay 
(group rosary) and the Legion 
keeps it going. The Legion takes the 
census and finds out who are Cath- 
olics and what Catholics are not 
fulfilling their duty. 

The Legion of Mary has more 
praesidia in the Philippines than in 
any other country in the world — 
5,000, with more than 80,000 mem- 
bers. In these islands there are 
perhaps double that many aux- 
iliary members. They do not do 
active legionary work; their part 
is to pray for the success of those 
who do. a8 
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HERE is an unusual view of Maryknoll headquarters and 
Major Seminary. In the background is the Hudson River. 
The wooden building (lower right) is the original seminary 
where Maryknoll began nearly fifty years ago. Our new 
chapel, the heart of Maryknoll, is in the foreground wing. 

















The Little 
Shoemaker 


BY GERARD BEAUSOLEIL, M.M. 


MONE FALL day, Mrs. Catechist 
was on her way to visit a family in 
Ueno, Japan. As she passed in front 
of a little booth by the roadside she 
paused, reflected a second, then 
made her way to Misaki’s booth. 
The shoemaker’s shop is not much 
bigger than a closet_but it contains 
all the things necessary to repair 
shoes. Misaki’s little shop has 
punctual opening and closing hours. 
There is almost always a customer 
waiting for a sole or heel to be 
repaired. 

Mrs. Catechist bowed to the 
smiling little shoemaker and pre- 
sented him with a handbill, saying: 
“Misaki san, this coming Sunday 
evening there will be a lecture by 
Bishop Furuya in City Hall. The 
subject is ‘Man and Happiness.’ It 
promises to be a good lecture so 
please try to come, won’t you?” 

The little shoemaker smiled, 
tipped his hat, bowed and accepted 
the handbill all in one gesture. 

Happiness had been far from 
Misaki. He could not erase from his 
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mind those three years of physical 
torture and mental anxiety in a 
Russian concentration camp in 
Siberia. When he was taken prison- 
er in Manchuria, his wife and two 
children were separated from him, 
and their fate was for long a mystery 
to him. Only when.-he was released 
did he learn what had happened to 
them. Fortunately after the separa- 
tion his wife and children were 
repatriated to Japan and safety. 
Misaki did attend Bishop Furuya’s 
lecture that Sunday night in mid- 
September. He also attended faith- 
fully all the Monday-night cate- 
chism classes, the ones held at the 
church from that time until his 
baptism on Easter Sunday. 
Concerning his conversion, Mi- 
saki wrote: ““The gates of the Cath- 
olic Church were opened to me by 
means of Bishop Furuya’s talk. I 
thank God from the bottom of my 
heart for the knowledge he gave me 
of the path that leads to heaven. I 
will thank God till the day I die, for 
the precious gift of baptism.” sm 
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A room for a veteran missioner in the Maryknoll Seminary is a fitting — 
memorial. A plaque on the door reminds the missioner to pray daily 
for your relative or friend. Offering $2,500. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL, NEW YORK 


Dear Fathers: . 
I enclose $............towards the $2,500 needed for a memorial 
room to be used by a veteran missioner in the Maryknoll Seminary. 
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EDITORIAL: 


Equality Under God 


BY ALBERT J. NEVINS, M.M. 


@ THE DOCTRINE of mankind as a 
brotherhood under the Fatherhood 
of God is one to which every Cath- 
olic must give consent. Yet if we 
are to judge by the deeds and 
words of some Catholics, the assent 
to this doctrine is made without any 
real understanding of its aaa 
tions and meaning. 

The theme of this doctrine has 
been played frequently in these edi- 
torial pages, yet it cannot be too 
often spelled out. This is what it 
signifies. 

ALL MEN ARE ONE. 

Every man’s soul is created by 
God to His image and likeness; 
therefore, we are all one spiritually. 
Every man’s body has descended 
from common ancestors, Adam and 
Eve; therefore, we are all one physi- 
cally. God has given to all men a 
common home — this earth — fur- 
nishing mankind with the necessi- 
ties of life which belong equally to 
all men in common and which in 
turn make them dependent one on 
another. Every man has an equal 
share in the redemption and sacri- 
fice of Christ and is called to mem- 
bership in His Church which is 
His Mystical Body. 


2. ALL MEN ARE EQUAL. 


Every man because of the nature 
of his creation is equal to every 
other man. Because every man has 
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been redeemed by Christ and called 
to membership in His Mystical 
Body, all men are equal before God 
— equal i in rights, equal in oppor- 
tunities, equal in responsibilities. 
As a result of man’s creation, every 
man has (as our Declaration of 
Independence so aptly puts it) “‘cer- 
tain inalienable rights” — rights 
that God has rooted in man’s very 
nature; rights that no government 
or other man can destroy or take 
away. These rights are not con- 
ferred as privileges or by social 
custom or by law, but are inherent 
in man’s very nature. 


The right to life. 


Every man has the right to life 
and the necessities to sustain life; 
food, clothing, shelter and aids to 
health. 


2. The right to worship. 

Man belongs to God, his Creator. 
He has an inherent right to give 
honor and worship to God. 


3. The right to marry and raise a 
family. 

God has given man a share in 
creation by placing within him the 
power for continuation of the 
human race. As a consequence of 
this right, man has the right to a 
living family wage, the right to 
educate his. children, the right to 
decent living conditions. 
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4. The right to respect by his fel- 
low men. 

Because man is made to the image 
and likeness of God and because he 
has been redeemed at the price of 
Christ’s life and death, he is of 
inestimable value. Therefore, he is 
entitled to the love, respect and 
esteem of his fellow men. Each man 
is clothed in spiritual dignity that 
must be recognized. 


THESE human rights can be violated 
in many ways, both by acting 
against individuals and failure to 
act for individuals. They are denied 
when we exercise prejudice against 
any person because of his color or 
racial background. They are denied 
when we deny the right to educa- 
tion to anyone because of color or 
racial background. They are vio- 
lated when we segregate people in 
housing or neighborhoods. These 
basic human rights can be violated 
on a personal, national or inter- 
national scale. 

Any thought, word or action 
against the rights of others is an 
offense against the dignity of man. 
It is a sin. against God, the Creator 
of man and the One who bestowed 
these rights. It is a sinful violation 
of the natural law, which calls for 
punishment. 

Many people will make sophistic 
arguments and emotional rational- 
izations to justify offenses against 
the rights of others. But no amount 
of argument or rationalization can 
lessen the force of the second Great 
Command that Christ has given to 
each of us: “Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” a8 
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Maryknoll 


Catholic Foreign Mission 
Society of America, Inc. 





TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD ALL 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


@ 


Maryknoll, the Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, 
was established in 1911 by the 
American bishops to recruit, 
train, send and support Ameri- 
can missioners in areas over- 
seas assigned to Maryknoll 
by the Holy Father. Maryknoll 
is supported entirely by free 
will offerings and uses no 
paid agents. 
Address: 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
MARYKNOLL, N.Y. 





“While our heart embraces 
the whole world's flock of 
Christ, it turns with special 
feeling towards you, beloved 
children of the United States 
. . . Every nation has its mis- 
sion society. Yours is Mary- 
knoll. Your society for foreign 
missions, Maryknoll . . . counts 
among its missioners so many 
of your heroes and heroines.” 


— Pope Pius Xil in Mission Sunday 
Address to American Catholics 
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children in other lands 

Ml be handed down 

) tie fages, as yours came from 

org lang dead. THUS YOUR LEGHY 
“GOOD THROUGHOUT ETERMITY 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, New York 
(Legal title: MARYKNOLL SISTERS OF ST. DOMINIC, INC.) 
Please send me FREE COPY of your new WILL BOOKLET 


Al Living Legacy 













As long as | can, | will send $.......... 
a month. | realize | can stop at any time. 











One Thing Leads to Another 


@ THE Last pair of wooden shoes 
clattered across the plaza. My 
hands paused on the half-rolled 
attendance chart as I noticed Mar- 
garita slipping quietly down the 
aisle of the church. Her sister 
Asuncion was right behind her. 

As I caught her eve, Margarita 
said: “Sister, my mother told me 
she can’t get our baptismal certifi- 
cates. Nanay says that we were bap- 
tized at Tondo church, and all the 
records were burned during the 
liberation.” 

“Why, I thought you told me 
last week that you were baptized 
way down in Mindanao, and your 
mother hadn’t given me the records 


Grandma makes sure everything’s just right for Margarita’s First Communion. 





All depended on mamma. 


BY SISTER ANNE MARIE 


because the mail takes so long to 
reach your town.” 

“That’s what Nanay said first,” 
explained Asuncion, Margarita’s 
older sister. “But then she said 
Raymundo and Joselito were the 
ones who were baptized after we 
moved there. She was mixed up.” 

By that time I was mixed up, too. 
Fifty children were ready for First 
Communion. Forty-eight had 
brought their baptismal certificates. 








But these two? Only excuses from 
Nanay. At first the story had been 
that their mother couldn’t find 
them —a likely possibility. Then 
had come a series of conflicting 
reports as to 
why their 
mother could- 
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in my own village far far away. My 
husband also was baptized. But I 
have not received First Commun- 
ion. We had no priest.” 

My heart ached. How many 
thousands like 
her are in the 


Philippines! 
“While the 
children have 
been studying 
for their First 


are accepted as postulants by the 
Maryknoll Sisters if they have other 
necessary qualifications. Contrary 
to current rumor, a college degree is 
not required although very welcome. 


n't send them. 

“Margarita 
and <Asun- 
cion,’ I said 





gently but 

firmly, “Nanay must know that 
her little girls cannot receive Holy 
Communion if you do not bring 
your certificates.” 

Their eyes filled with tears. 

“Don’t cry,” I said. “‘Jesus wants 
to come into your hearts in Holy 
Communion just as much — even 
more than — you want to receive 
Him. Ask Him to help. Then ask 
Nanay again to get those certifi- 
cates.” 

I was tying ribbons on medals 
that evening, wondering whether it 
would be forty-eight or fifty, when 
a knock came at the door. A slender 
little woman in Filipino dress 
bowed to kiss my hand. 

I said, ‘“Do come in!”’ 

“It’s about Asuncion and Mar- 
garita,” she began. *“They are very 
sad because they cannot receive 
Holy Communion on Sunday with 
the other children.” 

“But they can,”’ I said, “if I see 
their certificates.” 

“They have not been baptized, 
Madre.” 

So that was it! “Have you been 
baptized?”’ I asked, ready for any- 
thing then. 

“Yes, I was baptized by the priest 
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Communion, 
I have learned the doctrine too. But 
I am too old now for Communion.” 

I said, ‘‘No one is ever too old to 
receive Our Lord in Holy Com- 
munion. But the first thing you 
must do Is to have the children bap- 
tized. Didn’t you know that they 
should have been baptized when 
they were infants?” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, twisting the 
corner of her shawl nervously. “I 
was ashamed to bring them to the 
priest. I didn’t like to tell him.” She 
whispered: “‘We were not married 
in the Church. Roque and I. We 
did not know better.” 

She came with Roque the next 
day. He had no objections at all; 
had just never thought of getting 
married. Inadequately instructed as 
children, far from the regular assis- 
tance at Mass and the sacraments, 
they simply had not had the oppor- 
tunity to live the Faith. 

I arranged for them to see the 
parish priest. The parents had been 
studying the doctrine along with 
the children. The parents were 
married and Margarita and Asun- 
cion were baptized on Saturday. 
On Sunday they all received Com- 
munion as a family. ae 
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| Meet Mary Nam 


ted to the Hong Kong Sanatorium Hospital with a temperature of 104 
degrees. After her fever subsided, her left leg remained contracted and 
her knee rigid. She also suffered severe spasms of increased muscular 
activity, and complete loss of speech. 

After six weeks, Mary went home. Her leg was in splints. Medicine 
reduced her hyperkinetic spasms. She did not make any further progress, 
despite continual medical treatment. 

Many months ago doctors told Mary's mother there was a chance 
that Mary might be cured, but that it would take at least two years. 
Since then she has had treatment every day. Through one and a half 
years, she has made considerable progress. She now can sit by herself 
for short periods, take solid food, and eat normally. Her leg has forty- 
five per cent movability. Although she cannot yet speak, she is trying 

very hard. 

Up to the present, Mary's mother has been able to pay all the medical 
bills. However, she has a family of four and is reaching the end of her 
resources. What the future holds for Mary, she does not know. 

— John Romaniello, M.M. 


| 
{ 
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@ AMERICANS traveling abroad are 
usually warned not to eat uncooked 
vegetables because of the danger of 
getting dysentery and other ills. 
The advice is good, particularly 
when it refers to Asia, Africa and 
parts of Latin America. But by 
following this advice, the traveler 
misses some excellent dishes of the 
countries being visited. Here are a 
few recipes for you to try. 


SALAD DRESSING (China) 


1 teaspoon ginger 

3 tablespoons vinegar 

3 tablespoons soybean sauce 
1 tablespoon sugor 


Chop fresh ginger into small pieces 
and mix into any vegetable salad. 
Then mix in a bowl the vinegar, 
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RECIPES FROM AROUND 
THE WORLD 


That 
Extra 
Touch 


soybean sauce, and sugar. Spread 
over salad just before serving. This 
dressing is delicious on_ leftover 
meats. The ginger may be omitted 
but if used should be fresh. Ginger 
can be grown in your garden or ina 
flower pot. Do not grate. If fresh 
ginger is not available, 1g teaspoon 
of powdered ginger is equal to a 
tablespoon of chopped fresh ginger. 
Lemon juice may be substituted for 
vinegar. Two tablespoons of salad 
oil may be added to the recipe if 
desired. Soybean sauce is used in 
Chinese cooking often in place of 
salt. The above recipe calls for 
Chinese or Japanese soy sauce. The 
American brands of soy sauce are 
concentrated and very salty. There- 
fore only use a few drops, tasting 
frequently to judge the amount. 
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PEANUT-BUTTER SALAD 
(Indonesia) 


Ya pound cabbage 

Y, pound string beans 
1 pound beon sprouts 
1 cucumber 

1 bunch radishes 


1 teaspoon salt 

2 teaspoons brown sugar 

1 teaspoon lemon juice 

1 teaspoon soy sauce 

1 sliced onion, fried 

.2 small hot peppers 

Ye to Ya pound peanut butter 
2 hard-boiled eggs 


Cut cabbage and beans and par- 
boil with bean sprouts; save cook- 
ing water. Slice cucumber and 
radishes. In a bowl prepare the 
peanut-butter sauce by mixing and 
crushing the ingredients. Add in 
order listed above. Add 14 cup of 
the warm vegetable water. Slice the 
hard-boiled eggs, and garnish. W7i// 


Serve Six. 


AVOCADO SALAD (Guatemala) 


2 avocados 

2 hard-cooked eggs 

3 small tomatoes 

6 stuffed olives 

\-small onion 

French dressing 

Fresh chili pepper or chili powder 
Bacon, sliced 


Dice avocados, eggs and tomatoes; 
slice olives; mince onion. Mix, and 
add French dressing to moisten. 
Season to taste with chili. Serve on 
lettuce with bacon. Serves six. 
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SHRIMP SALAD (Burma) 


1% pounds uncooked shrimp 
Boiling water 

Salt 

Ya cup finely chopped onion 
Juice of 1 lime 

Salt and pepper to taste 
Lettuce leaves 


Shell shrimp and cut out black 
vein. Cover with boiling water that 
has been salted (1 teaspoon salt to 
I quart water). Lower heat, cover, 
and simmer five to ten minutes. 
Chop shrimp. Combine _ finely 
chopped shrimp, onion, lime juice, 
salt and pepper. Toss lightly and 
chill. Serve on crisp lettuce leaves. 
Makes 3 to 4 generous servings, or up to 
6 moderate portions. 


ONION SALAD (Ceylon) 


1 large onion, peeled 

1 medium cucumber 

1 medium green pepper 

Juice of Y2 lemon 

Ya teaspoon salt 

Ya teaspoon ground black pepper 
3 hard-cooked eggs, peeled 


Slice fine the onion, cucumber, and 
green pepper. Remove pepper 
seeds. Mix in bowl. Add lemon 
juice, salt and black pepper. Toss 
lightly. Cut eggs in half. Arrange 
on onion mixture. Place in refrig- 
erator until ready to serve chilled. 
Use particularly as an accompani- 
ment to curry and rice dishes. Vine- 
gar may be substituted for lemon 
juice. Makes 5 to 6 generous servings. 
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Pastor of the huge Ilave parish is San Francisco’s Father James C. Connell. 


The Indians Make 


a Comeback 


Some parched soil is producing 


a vigorous crop of catechists. 
BY JOSEPH R. LANG, M.M. 


@ iN THEIR own way, the Indian 
people of the Andes are trying to 
make progress despite barren and 
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unfriendly soil. They are at the 
mercy of the land, but still remain 
cheerfully willing to listen to the 
doctrines of the Church. 

More than 60,000 Indians live in 
the large parish of Ilave, Peru. We 
send out catechists to instruct them 
in the Faith. Although the people 
have been Catholics for years, 
they are still in the catacomb 
stages. 
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Some of our estancias (villages) 
have no instruction programs yet. 
With three of our paid catechists, I 
visited one at the far end of the 
parish. Upon approaching the vil- 
lage, we were 
met by two rows 
of school chil- 
dren dressed in 


YOU, TOO, CAN BE A MISSIONER 


One way: Each month convince 
one friend to become a Mary- =.) 


Sometimes it is impossible for 
people to walk many miles to the 
parish church. For this reason we 
try to have, as time permits, a mis- 
sion in each of the villages. A 
paid catechist, 
armed with all 
sorts of cate- 
chetical materi- 


their best is sent to 
clothes. knoll Member. He or she will the village for 

Thegirlswore share in spiritual benefits and two or three 
traditional _ receive the Maryknoll magazine. weeks of the 
pink blouses mission. 


and dark-red skirts. From the days 
of the Incas, red has been a favorite 
color among the Indians. The boys 
wore light-brown uniforms. As I 
walked between rows of children, 
the band began to play. 

Near the school I met the ¢eniente, 
or mayor, and the other elders of 
the small village. After shaking 
hands, we went into the oblong, 
adobe schoolhouse, which had been 
decorated for the occasion. 

Justo, a paid catechist, began the 
meeting with prayers and a talk, in 
Aymara, on the purpose of our 
visit. As the meeting progressed, 
two catechists were elected from 
among the best young men of the 
village. On them falls the obliga- 
tion of holding night prayers with 
classes in catechism at least twice a 
week. 

The elected catechists are unpaid. 
Their work is entirely voluntary. 
Every Sunday they meet in our 
little parish hall for instructions in 
the Faith, and during the week they 
impart these instructions to the 
people. Families are encouraged to 
take advantage of the various cate- 
chetical services offered. 
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With a gasoline slide projector, 
the catechist shows one or two 
colored films to the people every 
night. Each film is on some doctrine 
of the Faith. During the showing, 
the catechist gives an explanation 
in the Aymaran tongue. 

At the end of the mission one of 
our priests appears in the village 
for confessions, marriages and visits 
to the sick. He also examines the 
children to learn if they are pre- 
pared to make their first Holy 
Communion. 

By hiring another paid catechist, 
we hope to have missions through- 
out the year in the four sections of 
our parish. In this way, the Indians 
in all the estancias will have oppor- 
tunity to receive the sacraments 
and to learn more about the Faith. 

With only four priests in a parish 
of 60,000, it is impossible to take 
care of all the spiritual needs of the 
people. The catechists, paid or 
voluntary, are the answer to the 
problem. They are the multiplica- 
tion of the priest'in each village. 
Our plan for the near future is to 
have over 150 voluntary catechists 
working in this vast territory. # 
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MISS BEWILDERED still hasn't gotten used to kindness. War 
killed her parents; left her hungry and in rags. Sisters at the 
orphanage gave her a bath, a dress and a doll for her very own. 








Father Joseph Herbert in ‘Ok < cin, Korea, distributes my donated by 
American Catholics and shipped to Korea by Catholic Relief Services. 


The Job’s Not Over 


§ GIviNG aid to orphans and widows 
in their tribulation is the way St. 
James describes religion pure and 
undefiled before God the Father. 
This description fits what modern 
missioners are doing in Korea as 
they help their people pick up the 
pieces after a disastrous war. 

The war in Korea is only history 
to people who just read about it. 
But damage that war did to Kore- 
ans is something that challenges our 


COLOR PHOTOS BY MARYKNOLL'’S GEORGE 
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missioners every day. There are 
orphans to feed and house and train. 
There are lunches for school chil- 
dren. Many a lad and lassie trudges 
off to school in the morning, know- 
ing the first meal of the day will be 
supper. Korea today spells oppor- 
tunity for the Church. Missioners 
in Korea pass out small mountains 
of relief provided by generous 
American Catholics. The mission- 
ers’ job is not over. BB 
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Transplanting rice seedlings is back-breaking work. Below: His sweater 
is coming apart at the seams but those beans will taste good. Right: 
American youngsters once owned the clothes now worn by these orphans. 
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Two boys with tuberculosis of the spine await treatment at the Maryknoll 


Sisters’ Clinic in Pusan. Below: Father James H. Ray, Maryknoller from 
Peabody, Mass., with some of the small fry in his Kyung Ki To parish, 
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father Joseph R. Herbert, from Brooklyn, New York, gives a light to 
friendly gentleman in traditional but never-out-of-style Korean garb. 
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and his Chinese-Hawaiian girl typify 
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island people. 


The Big Island 


A quick run down concerning 


Maryknollers’ work on Hawaii. 


BY WILLIAM J. GALVIN, M. M. 


@ As THE plane approached the Big 
Island (Hawaii) | eagerly pressed 
my face against the window to 
catch a glimpse of my first assign- 
ment. Then there it was with its 
snowcapped volcanoes and its ex- 
Panse of green cane fields waving 
a welcome — Aloha! 
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The seventeen Maryknoll priests 
on this island, eleven of whom were 
formerly in China, have charge of 
eleven parishes, ringing the island. 
We can take a circle tour of the 
island. Wherever we g0, we see 
Mauna Loa and Mauna Kea — the 
mountain landmarks of this island. 
As we move along the Hamakua 
Coast we see its 40 miles of Sugar- 
cane plantations — the number one 
economy on the Big Island. In the 
middle are Fathers Ray Gaspard 
and George Flick, busily building a 
new mission chapel. At the northern 

end are two Sacred Heart priests. 
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Next we come to the Kohala dis- 
trict where Father Gombold lives 
next to a sugar mill; Father James 
Morgan is his neighbor a few miles 
away in Hawi. Coming down the 
west side, we reach 
North Kona, fa- 
mous for its mar- 
jin fishing, sunny 
beaches, and 
Fathers Robert 
Kennelly and 
James E. Fitzgerald. This is the 
area that the local people would 
like to develop as a rival for Wai- 
kiki Beach to attract tourists. 

Further down we have South 
% Kona, the coffee-growing district 
4 where tourists flock to see Fathers 
"“@ Francis Kelliher and Charles 
Schmidt’s painted church at Hon- 
aunau. St. Benedict's is a_ little 
wooden church, perched on a com- 
manding hill overlooking the ocean 
two miles away. Built in 1gor, its 
interior is completely covered by six 
brilliantly painted murals brushed 
directly on the wood of the walls 
and ceiling by Father Velghe. 

After passing a dozen or more lava 
flows that reached the sea, we arrive 
in the Kau district where Fathers 
John Tierney and William Des- 
mond have parishes at two planta- 
tion towns within fourteen miles of 
each other. Father Desmond’s new 
church, blessed last October by 
Bishop John Scanlon, has a singu- 
larly beautiful altar of mango wood, 
made by several men of the parish. 

Heading back up the east side we 
are again on the rainy side of the 
island and within sight of Moun- 
tainview — where Father Thomas 
Langley almost lost the roof of his 
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FOR WILLS 
Our legal title is: 
Catholic Foreign Mission an 
Society of America, Inc. 


church in a storm. Ten miles away 
is the Puna district where Father 


Joseph McGinn is pastor. 


Back in Hilo we pass Keaukaha, 
where one must be part Hawaiian 
to Own. property. 
Pastor is Father 
John Smith. We 
end our circle tour 
the island at 
St. Joseph's in 
Hilo. St. Joseph's, 
a concrete church in Spanish- 
mission style, was built by Father 


James Beissel in 1919, with a seat- 


ing capacity of 600, 

Last December Father Joyce 
brightened its drab interior with 
cherub-pink walls and an iris-blue 
ceiling: the outside is a desert-sand 
color. The rectory was also built in 
1919 but is now a haven for ter- 
mites. It has been declared beyond 
repair and unsafe to live in. All 
newcomers are warned not to slam 
doors lest the termites stop holding 
hands and the building collapse. 

The only Catholic elementary and 
high schools on the Big Island are 
here at St. Joseph’s. At present, en- 
rollment in the elementary school 
is 612, and in the high school 234. 
Each priest teaches three religion 
classes a week in the high school. 

In addition 700 public school 
children receive religious instruc- 
tion. Under the direction of Father 
Collins, four priests, Brother Duane 
and 56 lay members of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine 
teach 52 classes a week. We are 
fortunate in having the old school 
building and convent for most of 
the released-time classes. 

Writing about Hilo without men- 
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Here Is Your Opportunity 


to help two classes of per- 
sons who beg for subscrip- 
tions to our MARYKNOLL 
magazine. 


“I The Blind. MARYKNOLL 
is published in Braille. A 
full year’s subscription 
costs $5. 


2 Poor people and poor mis- 


sioners in the field request 
free subscriptions. Price, $1 
a year. 


- MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
Maryknoll, New York 


Dear Fathers: 

[} 1 enclose $5 for a Braille- 
edition subscription. Please send 
it to a blind person. 

[] ! enclose $1 for a charity 


subscription. Please send it to 
@ poor person or missioner. 


RSPR aS CPs Sateen seeseeseseesess 
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tioning rain, would be like describ. 9 
ing London without mentioning 
fog. One thing the Big Island, and 4 
Hilo in particular, is noted for, is 
the abundance of rain. The yearly 
average is over 175 inches; in 1956 § 
we had over 200. Barely a day 7 
passes that it doesn’t rain, and no 
one goes out without an umbrella, 7 
Books, leather and clothing mildew 
all the time. 

The second week I was here we 
had ten inches in four hours. I was 
sitting at my desk when the rain 
came through the ceiling of the 
rectory. But the real disaster came 
when I had a Halloween party at 7 
Wainaku, the sugar plantation 
where I go for Mass. 

We had finished October devo- 
tions and were approaching the 
tables set up in the yard, where 
paper plates were piled high with 
hot dogs, cake, cookies. Suddenly it 
began to rain. 

I had the children go into church 
and sing hymns. Then Brother 
Duane and I removed all the hot 7 
dogs from their soaked rolls. We re- 7 
heated them, got some bread, which 7 
along with doughnuts and _ ice 
cream made a big hit. Nothing can | 
dampen the spirits of kids. When | 
the rains stopped we organized a ™ 
parade to the nearby gym. 

A night to remember. However, it 7 
accomplished what I wanted. We 
had 150 children and 50 adults 
present, whereas on Sundays we | 
have only 30 children and 25 adults 
at Mass. The picnic let me meet the 
others. Now when I visit them they ~ 
talk about the party and the rain, 7 
and how wet Father was. Then I | 
talk about Sunday Mass. ae 
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Souls Are Where 
You Find Them 














Fifteen years ago, the first Maryknollers arrived in Chile. They 
found the main religious problerh was a lack of priests. People 
wouldn't come to them, so they went to the people — in cities, 
on farms, at work, in schools, at home. Today’s Maryknollers 
continue the tradition. San Francisco’s Father Jerome P. Garvey 
(above) makes friends with a smiling, shy, country miss in Talca. 


PICTURE STORY BY CONSTANTINE F. BURNS, M.M. * 








Baby’s hands will reach for 
anything new. She’s aiming 
at the pair of glasses worn 
by Father Joseph R. English, 
of Newburgh, N. Y. (Left) 
Father English visits steel 
workers at their foundry in 
Talcahuano. (Right) Father 
Francis A. McKay, of San 
Francisco, chats with oxcart 
driver on road to Curepto. 











Vineyard workers are pleased to see 


the familiar figure of Father Thomas 
J. Plunkett, of Fall River, Mass. 








A friend of iron miners is 
Father Eugene A. Theisen. 
His native Minnesota pro- 
duces most of our iron ore, 


Born and raised in Washing. 
ton, D.C., Father James W, 
Mundell (right) is equally 
at home on Chilean farms, 


Father Thomas F. McDer- 
mott (below), of Worcester, 
Mass., works among teach- 
ers, students, in Licanten. 
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WE DO NOT PUBLISH ANY LETTER WITHOUT THE WRITER'S CONSENT 


Public Thanks 


How can that person who refuses to 
help you talk that way. God took my 
husband away and left me with four small 
children but He certainly helped me 
every time I needed something. Neigh- 
bors and friends kept me supplied with 
clothes for myself and the children for 
more than five years. A vegetable man 
sold me fruits and vegetables for practi- 
cally nothing. I couldn't go back to work 
while the children were small. Later I 
was scared by the thought. A neighbor 
asked me to work at his place and I have 
been there ever since. He gave me a push 
when I needed it. I have always wanted 
to help others and sometimes it didn’t 
seem as if I could. But I did. God didn’t 
let me down and sent people to help me. 
Thanks be to God for everything. 

Mrs. ANNA SCHULTE 
St. Louis 


Teen-Agers 


I like the stories and pictures you are 
printing about teen-agers in various 
parts of the world. We think of other 
people as being different from us and it is 
amazing to see how much we are all 
alike. The stories that show how others 
live and play are the best way of showing 
we are all God’s children. 

JUDITH ANDERSON 
Milwaukee 
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Resolution 


I am twelve years old. Yesterday when 
I was coming out of church I met this 
woman. She said I could have a few 


Maryknoll magazines to read and I did, | 


I like them very much. When I grow up! 
thought I would be a nursing nun but 
after reading this magazine I have de- 
cided to be a Maryknoll Sister. 


DIANNE BEEDE 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Friend 


Although I am of the Jewish faith, I 
thoroughly enjoy being a member of 


Maryknoll. Father Felix here in Detroit 4 


is the first priest I have had the pleasure 
of meeting. 

NAME WITHHELD 
Detroit 


Ambassadors 


To know of you, the Maryknollers, has 
brought me great satisfaction and greater 
sympathy towards the United States be- 
cause the invasion of Ibero-America by 
vour Protestant missionaries has always 
been a very sore point. We feel grateful 
for the dedication of your priests to our 
peoples. Your work is also a diplomatic 
work for you are the best ‘“‘embassy”’ the 
U.S. could have. 

CARMEN GALBAN CARLO 
Havana, Cuba 
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Rewarding Benefactor 

The other day I went shopping. As I 
left the car my wallet fell to the street 
and J didn’t know it. When I got into the 
store I realized I had lost it. You can 
imagine how I felt when you know that 
it was all the money I had. I have five 
children and I had saved the money to 
buy them shoes. I was terribly depressed. 
When I returned home, my daughter had 
the wallet. Some fellow had picked it up 
and brought it to our house. A short 
time later this man called to learn if I had 
the wallet. I wanted to give him some- 
thing but he refused. He asked if I was 
a Catholic. When I said I was, he asked 
me to send two dollars to you. I still 
don’t know his name but God does. So 
here is his gift. Will you pray for him 
and for my own family? 

Mrs. CARMELLA RUGGERI 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Helpers 

I cannot see why so many Catholics 
think that the only ones who should do 
mission work are the priests. I have been 
trying to get people to help the missions. 
So many reply, “I am helping the mis- 
sions. I subscribe to Maryknoll (or some 
other magazine).’’ Don’t those people 
see that they are getting value for value 
and not really giving anything to the 
missions? The price of the magazine is 
just about cost and if they want to help 
the missions they must do more than 
subscribe. They can’t say they haven't 
any money because they have plenty 
of money to buy gas and other pleasures. 
I guess they just don’t believe that God 
wants them to do something for the mis- 
sions, to help educate priests. 

NAME WITHHELD 

Akron, Ohio 
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Compliment 
The Maryknoll magazine gets better 
every issue. Your pictures are more 
stunning, the articles always of great 
interest. Now you are giving the house- 
wife an added bonus with the recipes 
from foreign countries. There are enough 
of us left who do our own cooking to 
make this a very worth-while feature. 
Mrs. HAROLD A. ROBERTS 
Philadelphia 


Apology 

I want to apologize to a Maryknoll 
priest whom I don’t know. He came to 
our parish last Sunday to speak for your 
magazine. I was at the ten o’clock Mass 
with my three year old son. I sat right 
up front. Since my son was restless I 
allowed him to walk around in the pew. 
This Sunday he went out into the aisle 
and up front right while the Maryknoller 
was talking. He started climbing on the 
altar rail. A lady got out of her seat to 
pull him off but the Maryknoller said, 
‘Leave him alone. He won’t do any 
harm."’ By this time everyone in the 
church was watching him. All of a sud- 
den he saw the vigil lights and made a 
dash for them. By this time I figured I’d 
better take him out. He reached the vigil 
lights and tried to pull himself up. The 
stand fell over. What a crash and what 
a mess! I feel real sorry that my son 
ruined the talk of your priest. 

JOHN P. Rizzo 


Brooklyn 


Booster 
I wanted to do something for Mary- 
knoll so I thought I would ask my friends 
to subscribe to the magazine. Here are 
twelve subscriptions I got for you. 
Mrs. ANNIE O'LOUGHLIN 
Boston 
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- Full House 


BY GEORGE F. PFISTER, M.M. 


@ iF 1 were playing poker, I’d be 
shot because I have a tull house — 
six kings! Six African kings are 
here in Sayusayu, on retreat. 

King William had a lot of com- 
petition in persuading the kings to 
come. Kanadi was having a crown- 
ing that day of its new king, who 
had just come of age. Most of the 
other kings were heading in that 
direction. 

However, our five kings listened 
to William ana asked him ques- 
tions. ‘Where will we sleep? What 
will we eat? Maybe the Fathers will 
insult me—my marriage isn’t quite 
right in the eyes of the Church.” 

King William agreed to bring 
them to his zkuri (the residence of a 
king) on Saturday. They slept 
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there, attended High Mass here on 
Sunday with their queens. That 
many kings at Sunday High Mass 
and at Benediction in the afternoon 
made a tremendous impression on 
our people. 

Father Liberatore had a safari 
scheduled that Sunday for an out- 
station about twenty miles from 
here. Father Kabove (an African 
priest) was on his annual vacation. 
So Brother Leonard agreed to take 
my Chevy and try to make it to 
Buhingo mission to bring Father 
Ignatius (another African Padri), 
who had agreed to preach the re- 
treat. That left me here at the cen- 
ter, with the kings and queens, the 
parish Masses, the usual number of 
arguments to referee. 

‘That Sunday morning was hectic 
here but not so bad as for those who 
were out on muddy roads. Father 
Liberatore dug his jeep out of the 
mud four times, and finally aban- 
doned it to arrive at the outstation 
on a bicycle. Brother Leonard 
spent five hours covering the fifty 
miles to Buhingo mission. He man- 
aged to deliver the goods, in the 
person of Father Ignatius, in time. 

Conversation is allowed at meals 
and for evening recreation — good 
chances for me to practice Kisuku- 
ma. Most of the kings know some 
English, and all know Kiswahili 
but they prefer Kisukuma. 

We expect that if this retreat 
goes well, all the kings of Sukuma- 
land will come next year. It’s a 
tremendous opportunity to influ- 
ence the leadership of Sukumaland. 
We've begged for prayers from far 
and wide for the success of the 
venture. ae 
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OUR COVER STORY 


Saint Patrick 


Overcomes 


the Druids 


@ one OF the turning points in the 
religious history of the Western 
world, and certainly the most mo- 
mentous moment in Irish history, is 
the subject of Joseph Watson 
Little’s cover study this month. 
Patrick, once a captive swineherd 


in ‘Ireland, was commissioned to 


return there and preach the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. He was consecrated 
a bishop and set out for the green 
island where the people lived in 
paganism under the control of 
priests called Druids. 

On Easter eve, accompanied by 
Benen, the youthful son of an Irish 
chieftain, Patrick arrived in the 
vicinity of Tara. At the royal man- 
sion, the chieftains and Druids were 
gathered to await the lighting of 
the royal fire. By decree, all fires in 
the land had been extinguished and 
no fire was to be lighted until the 
Druids had ignited the royal one. 
Yet suddenly the dark night was 
pierced by flames. It was the 
Paschal fire lighted by Patrick. It 
was also a challenge to the Druids. 


MARCH, 1958 





The next day (Easter), Patrick 
went down to Tara, arrayed in full 
episcopal attire. Benen led the way 
bearing aloft a copy of the Gospels. 
When the Druids saw Patrick ap- 
proaching, by their incantations 
they had the Devil cover the hill- 
side with a dense black cloud. Pat- 
rick defied them to remove the 
cloud. This they were unable to do. 

Patrick then turned to the as- 
sembled chieftains and told them of 
the power of his God. As proof, he 
said he would disperse the cloud. 
As he began to pray, the sun came 
forth and cut the cloud to shreds. 
By the time his prayer was finished, 
the whole area was bathed in 
bright sunlight. Thus the Druids 
were defeated before all the rulers. 
It is this scene that Mr. Little has 
depicted for our cover. 

Patrick then began to preach on 
the true Faith. He plucked a sham- 
rock from the grass and used it to 
explain the doctrine of the Trinity. 
This is why the shamrock is held in 
reverence by the Irish. Be 
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x Mission Want Ads ; 


Burn Many Candles. A year’s sup- 
ply of candles for one chapel in Peru 
can be donated for $25. 


‘‘We Have Three altars and two 
sets of altar cards,” writes a mis- 
sioner in Musoma, Africa; $15 will 
pay for the set. 


A Catechist teaches religion; $15 
will support a catechist one month in 
Guatemala. 


Dirt Falls on the altar of a church 
in the Philippines, because there is no 
ceiling. A ceiling for the sanctuary 
will make the altar fit for Holy Mass 
and the Holy Eucharist. But the ceil- 
ing will cost $750. Can you see your 
way to fix this situation? 


A Tabernacle $175, sanctuary lamp 
$25 and a Communion plate $20 are 
requested for Musoma, Africa. 


Danger In a Glass. Impure drink- 
ing water is a health hazard for Mary- 
knollers and Indians at one of our 
Central America missions. A wind- 
mill costing $150 will pump up safe 
water. Think of a more picturesque 
gift! 


Confessionals costing $20 each are 
needed in four chapels in Guatemala. 
Will you take one? 


Growing Pains are in evidence in 
the Bolivian mountains. A mission is 
cramped for room. They need a hall 
that will cost $2,000. Your contri- 
bution will help build this hall. 


‘Class Be Seated"’ is a silly expres- 
sion when there are no benches in a 
Maryknoll school in Chile. Each 
bench can be built for $7.50. 


They'll Get a Kick out of this at a 
mission school in Peru. The young- 
sters are interested in soccer but they 
don’t have a ball. Will you ‘‘kick in” 
with $2.50 for a soccer ball for these 
Indian athletes? 


Curtain Time in Taipei, Formosa. 
The stage will be completely set when 
the new missioner’s room is supplied 
with three curtains and a wardrobe. 
The curtains cost $2 each and the 
wardrobe costs $30. Add the homey 
touch. 


Row, Row, row your boat! Such is 
the problem for a missioner in the 
Pando, Bolivia. A dugout canoe and 
outboard motor will make his trips 
easier and faster. Will you help to 
launch him on a modern scale? It 
will cost $300. 


The Light that will never fail is the 
sanctuary lamp. A mission church in 
Maswa, Africa, has none. It is yours 
to give if you choose; $45, the cost. 


Seminarians Today — priests to- 
morrow. That’s the story in Chile. 
The yearly support for each of these 
future priests is $150. Will you help 
one to attain his goal? 


Jungle Hospital in Riberalta, Bo- 
livia, treats outpatients in its dispen- 
sary. The monthly bill for medicines 
is $85. Remove a pain. 














In mission outposts on three conti- 
nents Maryknollers desperately 
depend on catechists to give them 
the extra hands and the extra feet 
to cover their vast mission parishes 
and reach every last one of the 
tens of thousands under their care. 
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Catechists teach those studying for bap- 
tism. They run the mission schools. They 
lead the people in their prayers when the 
missioner is off in another corner of the 
territory. They are the dedicated helpers 
of the priest who labor for a pittance to 
bring their countrymen into the Church. 
Their monthly salary is $20. 


The Maryknoll Fathers, Maryknoll, New York 
Dear Fathers, 


I enclose $ to help provide a catechist’s salary for a Maryknoller in the mission 
land I have circled below. 


Send me a monthly reminder and I shall try to repeat this each month. 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


KOREA JAPAN HONG KONG FORMOSA PHILIPPINES CHILE 
HAWAII YUCATAN GUATEMALA PERU BOLIVIA AFRICA 








Missioners of America 





Saint Peter Claver was 
a Spanish Jesuit who in 
forty years instructed 
and baptized 300,000 


Negro slaves, and spent 


his whole life fighting 


for their human rights. 1. Peter Claver arrived in Corta- 2. He dedicated himself to 
gena, Colombia, as a scholastic in among Negro slaves, and col} Vs 
1610, was ordained there in 1615. himself “a slave of the Negroe 


3. He visited every slave ship 4. He taught the poor slaves that 5. After forty years of 
that came into port, helping the God loved them and that Jesus suf- devotion, Father Claver died. 
unfortunates in body and in soul. fered and died for each of them. he is the patron of Negro missio 
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